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THE DILATORY SETTLEMENT OF CALIFORNIA 

BY WALTER R. BACON. 

(Read Nov. 4, 1901.) 

We have read considerable of late about the influence of 
the Japanese current upon our climate and of the possible ef- 
fects from a. deflection of it from its accustomed course 
One writer lately claims to have discovered that ow- 
ing to seismic disturbances to the east and north of 
Japan that the current is turned southward five hun- 
dred miles from, its usual path. This, of course, brings 
it to our shores at a higher temperature than it would have, 
had it flowed farther north to meet the cold currents (as it 
usually does) that flow out of Behring sea, and being warmer 
will cause more humidity in the atmosphere, more rain on land, 
larger crops on the farms, more money in the pockets of the 
people, making necessaries easier and luxuries possible, life betr 
ter and a higher civilization for all the people, all flowing from 
a casual earthquake in the west Pacific Ocean. This may be 
a fanciful conclusion, but if the earthquake did happen, and the 
current was deflected, all the N se things are easily possible as a 
result of that simple event. 

The summer trade winds blowing shoreward from the north- 
west, and they alone make this country comfortably habitable 
during the summer. Next to the winter rains these winds are 
the most valuable of our climatic assets, yet these same winds 
were without doubt the most potent factor of delay in the set- 
tlement of the country after its discovery and exploration by 
the Spaniards. 

California was known to the maritime nations more than 
400 years ago. The Spanish, the Portuguese and the English 
knew of its salubrity and many of its natural resources, and 
that its settlement would be practically without opposition from 
aborigines, yet the English planted their colonies in India, the 
Spanish theirs on the west coast of South America and in the 
tropical Philippines, the Dutch in Sumatra and Java, while 
California, nearer to Spain via Mexico than any other of its 
Pacific possessions, was left entirely at one side, and its settle- 
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ment never attempted — that is to say, the usual Spanish settle- 
ment was not attempted; for the missionary invasion of 1769 
was not for commercial aggrandizement nor for gold or trade, 
for as long as the Missions existed trade was discouraged and 
isolation courted. It can be demonstrated that the beneficent 
Northwest summer trades had much to do with this state of af- 
fairs. Just think of it, in 1578 Sir Francis Drake landed in 
California just north of San Francisco; Raleigh had not yet 
sailed on his first voyage to- Virginia, and nine-tenths of the Pil- 
grims who afterward landed on Plymouth Rock, had not yet 
been born. But 36 years before this, in 1542, Cabrillo, the Span- 
ish explorer, had discovered and named many bays and islands 
including Cape Mendocino' and the Farralone Islands. The 
Monks in the Philippines were thrifty and soon developed a 
large trade with Spain, a large part of which passed through 
Mexico. Their westbound vessels left Acapulco and kept in a sea 
lane between latitude io° and 15 N., thus getting the benefit 
of the westerly tropic breeze and returned at about latitude 35 ° 
to 37 North to get the benefit of the northwest trades. They 
thus sighted California near San Francisco, from whence they 
coasted down to Acapulco'. There the cargo was transferred 
by mules to Vera Cruz and thence by sail to Spain. This 
trade was of great magnitude, as evidenced by the fact that 
Anson, an English commodore, in 1742 took one of the vessels 
engaged in this trade and realized $1,500,000 in coin from the 
single transaction. The vessels were half men-of-war and half 
merchantman, but wholly lazy, as it usually took six months to 
make one way of the voyage, and scurvy was almost invariably 
present at the close of the trip. They were improvident, as wit- 
nessed by their dependence for drinking water, upon catching 
rain water en route. 

This trade was carried on for centuries. The Spanish ves- 
sels engaged in it and the British pirates that preyed upon it 
drifted along our coasts for hundreds of miles and no doubt 
prior to the Missions, the entrance of San Francisco Bay was in 
view from the decks of more than a hundred of these vessels 
that passed it lazily to the South. 

The Count of Monterey, then Viceroy of Mexico, under the 
direction of the King, sent out an expedition in charge of Se- 
bastian Viscayno, that landed at Monterey and named the place, 
on December 16th, 1602, and there is no> record or tradition, 
oral or written, that it was again visited by a white man for 168 
years. 
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The vessels engaged in California exploration by the Span- 
ish were mostly constructed at Acapulco, and the Northwest 
trade wind seems to have been an almost insuperable obstacle 
to their coasting north, as there was hardly a vessel so engaged, 
however well equipped and provisioned, but that landed its men 
in California in ill health and generally afflicted with scurvy. 
Even the late expedition of Junipero Serra had much trouble 
to get even as far north as San Diego, their first landing place 
in Alta California. 

In 1769 the history of white men in California began, and 
in the expedition of the Franciscan friars of that year was wafted 
to the shores of California the last ripple of the wave of Spanish 
conquest that for two hundred years had rolled along the shores 
of the Pacific. The story of their effort, the establishment and 
decline of the Missions is familiar. Their efforts, as such, were 
appreciated at their full worth, and the Mission buildings that 
still remain are held in proper regard as interesting survivors of 
a curious incident in our history, but the enterprise with all its 
effort, had little influence upon civilization. 

Sixteen years after the first voyage of Serra, La Perouse, a 
celebrated French explorer, came to Monterey in the month 
of September, 1786, and made a ten days' stay; he was a Cath- 
olic, and carried credentials that gained him the co-operation 
of the Fathers in securing all possible information concerning 
the country; of course, the Mission was the country. All their 
methods were the most primitive and laborious, and he pre- 
sented the Mission with a small hand-mill for grinding corn, 
which was for many years the only mill of any kind in Cali- 
fornia. 

In November, 1792, George Vancouver dropped anchor in 
San Francisco Bay. La Perouse and Vancouver, besides the 
Mission Fathers, were the only recorded visitors to' California 
after Drake, and before the beginning of the 19th century. 
Menzies, the celebrated naturalist, whose name is inseparably 
interwoven in the nomenclature of California flora, accompanied 
Vancouver. 

They were hospitably received and given opportunity for 
observation, and their narrative corroborates La Perouse as 
to the primitive conditions that prevailed among the converts 
at the Missions. Vancouver spent the following year explor- 
ing the coast to the northward, and on his return was received 
coldly, the haibtual jealousy of race overcoming the natural 
hospitality of the Spanish fathers. 
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For fourteen years after this visit, the pious Franciscans of 
San Francisco and Monterey saw no foreign ships. They had 
no occasion for fear of invasion and contamination. Then in 
March, 1806, the Russian ship Juno came to San Francisco for 
supplies for the Russian settlement at Sitka, then in a starving 
condition. Langsdorff, an officer of the expedition, wrote the 
best detailed account of California as it then existed that was 
ever written. The jealousy of foreigners prevented their land- 
ing for some time. The Spanish had notice that two Russian 
vessels would call, and the authorities had been directed to re- 
ceive them courteously, and the Russian commander of this 
expedition with the usual Russian diplomacy, by shrewdly rep- 
resenting that he came instead of the expected vessels, secured 
for himself the courtesies reserved for them, and was allowed 
to purchase provisions and make repairs. While their ship was 
thus lying in the Bay, Langsdorff and two men tried to make 
the San Jose Mission in a small boat; after many hardships they 
got back to the ship, barely escaping death. Langsdorff says 
that there was not a single Spanish boat on San Francisco* Bay, 
that they knew nothing at all of the North and East shore of 
the bay from lack of facilities for crossing the bay. That part 
of the country accessible on foot they never explored, and had 
no knowledge of, except such as was derived from the excur- 
sions of the soldiers who went into the interior hunting for 
converts. 

On these pious crusades the soldiers had penetrated to the 
East and South as far as the San Joaquin River, which they dis- 
covered. 

These outposts of Spian were truly afar off — it took two 
months by courier from Mexico, though the route and stations 
for the entire distance were kept by the military, and the Euro- 
pean news that the courier brought was six months old when 
they started with it. Langsdorff comments on this isolation 
and upon the filth, vermin and general misery with which the 
converts Were inflicted, he says that the monks complained of 
the Indian converts, that as soon as one got sick he became 
despondent, and was hard to> do for. The only medicines pos- 
sessed by the monks were emetics and cathartics, which they 
reserved exclusively for themselves. 

On October 1st, 1816, Kotzebue, another distinguished Ris- 
sian, entered San Francisco Bay and stayed a month for repairs. 
He is authority for the statement that at that time trading ves- 
sels were not allowed, at the ports of San Francisco and Mon- 
terey. He came again in 1824. 
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Between his two visits, California, with Mexico, had de- 
clared its independence of Spain, and from lack of support of 
the imperial arm, the Mission Fathers had lost prestige, the con- 
trol of the soldiers and many of their converts, all of which con- 
tributed to one of those opera bouffe incidents that seem to 
happen only in Spanish-ridden countries or in China. As 
Kotzebue passed the fort, he noticed that all of the populace 
were out, and that all of the military in full regimentals were 
in attendance on the guns and under arms in battle array. In 
their honor he fired a salute, which, to his amazement, was not 
returned. Shortly a boat put off from the shore containing an 
officer, who, being taken aboard, begged that he be supplied 
with powder (of Which the garrison had none) sufficient to re- 
turn the salute. This incident fairly illustrates the comic opera 
phase of military operations of that period, which is so strongly 
characteristic of all the Spanish troops that were in California 
from the foundation of the missions to the Mexican war. 

Kotzebue observed and remarked the utter lack of people in 
the country. He saw not a single canoe on this voyage; but 
some of his remarks about the future of the country seem pro- 
phetic. He says: "It has hitherto been the fate of these re- 
gions, like modest merit or humble virtue, to remain unnoticed, 
but posterity will do them justice. Towns and cities will here- 
after flourish where all is now desert; the waters over which 
scarcely a solitary boat is seen to glide will reflect the flags of 
all nations, and a happy, prosperous people receiving with 
thankfulness what prodigal nature bestows for their use, will 
disperse her treasures over every part of the world." He also 
speculated on what great use the country would be to Russia. 
He landed on Goat Island, and claims (as he probably was) that 
he was the first white man to set foot thereon. He went down 
and examined the Santa Clara Mission, noted the convent where 
the Indian girls were kept, how the girls were married off, and 
generally condemned the missions as cruelly oppressing the 
natives. 

The Commandante of San Diego, Don Jose Maria Etsudillo, 
and a small party went with him to the Russian settlement of 
Bodega, and from there made the first recorded expedition into 
Marin county's interior. He says that to the east of the Russian 
settlement was a large valley known as White Man's Valley, 
the Indians relating that years before a ship had been wrecked 
and the survivors had gone into the interior, where they lived 
for years at amity with the Indians. On this trip Estudillo 
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told him that the cavalry supplied the converts by going into 
the mountains and capturing with a lasso such free heathen as 
seemed lusty and worth keeping. 

Kotzebue spent two months in San Francisco Bay. He 
went up it as far as the Sacramento, and seems to. have fully 
appreciated the beauties and value of that wonderful sheet of 
water. With this expedition was the botanist, Escholtz, after 
whom the golden yellow California poppy was named. 

After the Mexican revolution, California ports, instead of 
repelling trade, invited it; but for years it seemed to have 
been considered by Europeans and Americans living on the 
Atlantic coast as the most distant and impossible of all coun- 
tries. China, India and the South Sea islands were familiar 
ground to Yankees compared with California as late as the war 
of 1812, and to have been to California was a passport to won- 
dering admiration in any community. In the years immedi- 
ately following 1824, many adventurous spirits visited and ex- 
plored California. The first of these was Jedidiah S. Smith, 
who, commencing in 1825, made two trips into and through 
California. In one of these he traversed the State from San 
Gabriel to the Oregon. 

Edmund Randolph, in an oration delivered to California 
pioneers at San Francisco in i860, spoke eloquently or Smith 
and his accomplishments. He shortly afterward received a 
letter from a Mr. Sprague, who then lived in Nevada, who said 
he knew Smith; that although he had lived for many years on 
the farthest frontier, he was a man of education, a linguist, a 
man of sentiment, refinement and great force of character, and 
that in 1825, in returning to Salt Lake from San Diego, Smith's 
party had discovered fine placer gold deposits in California, at 
what he thinks is now Inyo county. Smith was an adventur- 
ous trapper and explorer, a close and scholarly observer. He 
made copious notes, and many maps of the country he explored. 
These he sent, as opportunity offered, to St. Louis, intending 
to publish a narrative of his travels; but all this data was de- 
stroyed by fire, and he was soon after killed by Indians. Many 
lovers of the natural sciences came into the country after Smith. 
David Douglas, a rare soul, by his gun, won his living from 
the interior mountains and valleys of California for five years. 
From 1826 to 1831, he explored the almost impenetrable fast- 
nesses of its great Sierras, ranging from the Santa Lucias at 
Monterey to the Columbia and its tributaries. He discovered 
and classified many new plants and trees — Pinus-Sabiniana, and 
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Pinus Grandus, among others, were contributed by him. Doug- 
las, in all his wanderings in California, was accompanied by a 
persistent little Scotch terrier. Taking his dog with him, he 
started on his return to England via the Sandwich Islands. 
There he strayed away from port one day and fell into a pit 
that had been constructed by the natives to trap the native 
wild cattle. Into' this, before him, had fallen a wild bull. The 
terrier, still his companion, by his distressed howling, discov- 
ered Douglas to his friends. They found him in the pit, gored 
and trampled out of all semblance to man by the infuriated bull. 
In 1 83 1, before leaving California, Douglas met Dr. Thomas 
Coulter, who was in the country on the same errand, having 
penetrated it from, Central America. 

Coulter traveled and explored California from the Sacra- 
mento' to> the south line of the State. The pine bearing the 
heaviest cone of all pines perpetuates his name. 

In 1826 Beechy, in command of H. M. ship Blossom, visited 
San Francisco' Bay and surveyed it as far as Benicia. He was 
struck with the beauty of the bay, and wrote such a favorable 
and glowing account of it as to greatly excite British cupidity. 

Sir Edward Belcher, who was with Beechy, in 1837 returned 
in another British ship, and again attempted a survey of the 
bay and the Sacramento river as far as the San Joaquin. Al- 
though he had a soldier with him who had formerly hunted that 
part of the country for converts, they did not find the San 
Joaquin, and hence he would not believe it existed. 

In 1841, Commodore Wilkes, with a U. S. squadron, came 
to California. His report of that voyage is familiar to all stu- 
dents of California history. The British, who had had an eye 
on the country since 1824, called at Monterey in force in 1846; 
but it had already fallen into the hands of America. 



